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A SERIOUS LOOK AT PLAY MONEY 


The term "play money" means different things to different people. 
Most, I suspect, think first of the medium of exchange used when we were 
children engaged in the exciting enterprise of running an imaginary grocery 
store, shoe shop, or farm. (My particular interest was a "bakery" where I 
sold very attractive mud pies in Mooney's basement. After all, the raw 


material was cheap, the processing interesting and I "made" a market. ) 


Such play money was made up of whatever material was available - but 
not too available - from washers and hand drawn notes to the really desir- 
able and scarce pieces of struck potmetal or printed paper, (aluminum wasn't 
around so much then). The quality didn't matter much - imagination provided 
the attributes that were lacking. (Little did I realize that this would 


someday become national practice!) 


Well, that is one kind of play money - and a very important kind. Thank 
heaven our children and grandchildren still have play money. It teaches. 


It entertains. It serves a very useful and serious purpose. 


What most people overlook, however, is that adults had, and still have, 
play money too - and for the same purposes: Entertainment, education and 
function. Consider for a moment Grandad's poker games and the spielmarken 
or tokens he may have used. Weren't they "play money"? I ordinarily place 


these pieces in the "functional" category. ("Entertaining" if I win; 


"Educational" if I lose.) 


While I have chosen these categories for illustrative reasons, one 


could just as logically form other groupings. 


PLAY MONEY CATEGORIES 


ner ae reer a ne earn meen 


ENTERTAINING EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONAL 

Amusement Jeuvenile Counters 
Pirate treasure Imitation coins Siamese gambling pcs. 
Chocolate coins Miniatures Game counters 
Mardigras pieces Models Spielmarken 
Daisy Dollars Commercial play coins Golf tokens 
Old West trail coins Presidential and like pes. 


Matching pieces 
Batman and like pieces 
Funny money 


(counterfeits ) 
(fantasies) 
(bangles) 

Sentiment Adult Admissions 
Medalettes Ancients used in Advertising Admission tickets 
Famous people coins New coinage training pieces Seat tickets 
Souvenier pieces Satyrical pieces Free-play pieces 
Baseball pieces Juke-box tokens 
Love tokens Skill awards 


I have my collection separated into Foreign and Domestic pieces. Under 
foreign, I've found it interesting to place by each play money piece a 


specimen of the real piece it imitates or resembles. 


Let's take a closer look at a few interesting pieces: 


Consider the small pieces of the mid 19th century referred to as imitation 
coins, models or miniatures - many of them made by the Lauers of Nurenburg. 


I've heard the following story but I cannot vouch for its authenticity. Anyway 


it makes an interesting story. It seems that the Lauers were looking for business. 


At the same time, a French maker of dolls, famous for their realism and 
dress, was looking for a new gimmick to enhance their sales. They hit 
upon the idea of outfitting each doll with a purse in which would be inserted 
miniature coins of whatever nation was the sales target. The Lauer firm got 


the contract for the tiny coins. They were made for several nations. 


Even royalty subscribed to the trend as is evidenced by a Victorian 
box-piece containing tiny medalettes which served as a souvenier to visitors 
to Buckingham Palace. The medalettes portrayed Victoria, her husband Albert, 


and each of their children. 


Under functional play money might be placed the Admission tokens to 


plays in the theaters at the time. 


One of the most interesting pieces to me is the "Old Price Riots" 
piece. Back in the early 1800's, there was a rather famous theater in 
London called Covent Garden. In about 1808, it was destroyed by fire. 

A new theater of the same name was built on the site. However, it was 
announced in advance that prices would be raised from 6 shillings to 7 
shillings for a box seat and from 3 shillings, 6 pence to ); shillings for 
a place in the pit. On reopening night, September 18, 1809, Mr. Kemble, 
the manager, tried to speak. Shouts of "old prices" rang out and rioting 
ensued. Constables were called, arrests were made, and even soldiers had 
to be called in to instore order. Because of the strong feeling and the 
agitation of the rioters, performances were held up for 66 nights. Henry 


Clifford was one of the ring leaders. The dispute was finally reached by 


compromise. on December 1), 1909. Incidentally, in 1856 the theater burned 


down again. I obtained my token from Bill Woodside who had gotten it 

from Sidney Eastwood who died in New Orleans in 1965. Sidney had obtained 
it from Henry Hunt who had it in his possession in 1902 when he wrote about 
it and pictured it in the Numismatist. It shows Kemble, the manager, in 
fools cap above a horn and a claxton. The reverse, shows "0.P." for old 
prices, "John Bull's Jubilee" and "Clifford Forever". John Bull's Jubilee 


was a play performed on the night of October 29, 1809. 


The German pieces such as spielmarken and game counters are interesting 
because of the fine die work and in some cases, their obvious imitation of 


United States gold pieces current at the time. 


Coming now to United States prices we have an almost endless series 


of commercially produced play pieces for children. 


Somewhere along the line, advertisers saw the light and we have: 


Mardigras pieces 
Daisy dollars 
Chocolate coins 
Old West trail coins 
Matching pieces 
Magic tokens 
Baseball pieces 
Souvenier items 
Ancient replicas 
Contest pieces 
Golf tokens 


Various laws have been enacted over the years restricting allowable 
likenesses of current coins of the realm. But while these may have changed 


the design of play money they certainly did not slow down its production. 


Consider the interesting counters used in the "Game of the Caesers". 


This is a card game copyrighted and apparently produced in 1903 by a 


Pe 


C. B. Arnold. It is based on the relationships of characters who lived 

in the times of the six Julian emperors of the Roman Empire - Julius through 
Nero. The cards, rules, portraits, and the game itself, are fascinating. 
For example, the illustration on the back of each card is a representation 
of the marble biga in the Vatican. The cards themselves are not the product 
of a card-printing company, but were made from plates prepared under the 
supervision of a Miss H. F. Petter. But back to the counters. In the 
printed description of the game Mr. Arnold says, "The counters are repro- 
ductions of Augustan coins. Those of brass and aluminum are made after a 
cast of a silver coin now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The bronze 
penny recalls the one whose "image and superscription" elicited the mandate, 
'Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's'", Actually, the aluminum 
piece, representing 10 points, is meant to be a dinarius; the copper piece, 


20, a sesterius; and the brass, 0 points, a gold aureus. 


Play money this certainly is - and it is not juvenile. 


Even governments contribute to our play money series. Consider the 
instructional pieces issued by #ustralte—end New Zealand. And one might also 


include the English pieces now out but without legal status until 1971 


As you can see, play money material can vary from metal to mud, 


procelain to plastic and cardboard to chocolate, 


"Where does one draw the line?" one might ask. Well I don't worry 


about drawing lines. I'd rather enjoy the collecting of specimens. I 


think a friend of mine and a member of this society, in giving me a piece 


summed it up pretty well in his note which said: "This may be just the 
one to complete your play money set! Sorry for the lousy condition, but 
just think of all the happy hours of buying candy, cars, and cokes that it 


may have brought some kid - ", 


Thank you. 


